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MARCH GENERAL 
MEETING 


Karen Alexander will relate her 
experience whilst working at 
Macquarie Island as a field assistant 
studying the four Albatross species 
which breed there. 


Karen studied Natural Resource 
Management at Canberra before 
working in Victoria's north western 
national parks. Events in Tasmania 
influenced her to become an 
environmental activist and she 
worked with the Wilderness Society 
for ten years before joining the ACF 
as campaign manager. Since then 
she has carried out research work at 
Macquarie Island and is now self 
employed conducting courses and 
workshops. 


Karen is President of Australian 
Bush Heritage Fund which raises 
money to buy high conservation 
value land. 

o 


This issue... 


John James, a first-time 
contributor, finds a whole new 
meaning for bird migration when he 
gives us a glimpse of life on the 
farm on page 15. 


For those of us who could not attend 
the talk by Marilyn Hewish at the 
November Bird Group meeting, she 
has kindly given us a taste of what 
we missed. See page 7. 

We'll be there next time, Marilyn. 


The Bird Group Report is not in its 
usual format this month. Itis so very 
informative that you will want to 
refer to it again and again. Barry 
Lingham's excellent report 
deserves the special treatment 
which it receives on page 10. 


This could almost be called ‘the bird 
issue’. If you would like a little relief, 
there are ‘bird-free’ zones on pages 
4, 8 and 12. 


o 


PLANT GROUP { 


We will be discussing Sand > 
studying plants observed during’. 


our club campout excursions in 
the Otway Ranges - notably 
Astelia, Dipodium, Gaultheria and 
Prostanthera. 


Please bring reference books. 


New members... 


We are pleased to 
welcome the following new 
members who joined the 
club in December or 
January. 


Mr Stephen Chenery 
Miss Tania Rogers 

. Mr lan Rogers 
Mr Rob Mackenzie 


March issue... 


Marilyn Hewish writes not about 
birds but the people whose writing 
makes such interesting reading 
long after the original event. 


Ever wondered what Trevor 
Pescott does in the mud at Reedy 
Lake? If you join him next week 
on his survey you will have all the 
answers. For those who cannot 
attend, Trevor has witten a 
report of his survey so far. You 
wil be surprised at what he and 


“his helpers can find. 


Valda Dedman will bring her 
“Bird of The Month” which | was 
forced to ‘shelve’ this month. | 
Cannot give away her secrets but 
here is a little clue. It was 
considered a goose by Charles 
Belcher and John Gould. 


o 


στ]. © EXCURSION, NOTICE 


proa « Dick Southcombe 


“Western Highway Geology” 


February 15. 


Noel Schleiger will be our on-board 
leader for this western highway 
geology excursion, departing 
Kooringal by bus at 9 am. sharp. 


Noel edited Roadside Geology - 
Melbourne to Ballarat, published 
jointly by The Geological Society of 
Australia and The Field Naturalists 
Club of Victoria in 1995 and will be 
referring to sites mentioned in his 
book from about Melton as we travel 
towards Ballarat. We will be 
observing, examining and 
discussing geology revealed by road 
cuttings and vistas along the way; 
no doubt there will be other 
interesting observations . 


Bus seating is limited - list your 
name to-night or book by phoning 
me on 5243 3916. 

o 


REEDY LAKE SURVEY 
... With Trevor Pescott 


Thursday, Feb 12, 9.00 a.m. 


We wil meet at the end of 
Fitzgerald's Road (off Melaluka Rd), 
Leopold. 


Because the water level will be low 
we will not be using boats. The 
survey of birds and invertebrates will 
be conducted along the shoreline. 

o 


REMINDERS 


. Sunday March 1 


Bay Cruise birding wth Ken 


Simpson. Refer Page 6 
November Geelong 
Naturalist. Book with 

BOC direct. 


Long Weekend March 6-9 


VFNCA Annual Campout at 
Marysville. Refer Page 1 
December Geelong 
Naturalist. Book with Geoff 
Travers 03 9800 1223 
direct. 


FEBRUARY 


... With Joe Hubbard 


Biting More Than You Can 
Swallow; Deadman's Loop; A 
Passage of Dolphins; And Also: 


Remember that old nursery song 
“There was an old woman who 
swallowed a fly"? If you do you can 
work on these new lyrics for it. 
There was an old snake who 
swallowed a small mammal, a lizard, 
a frog, a small bird and eventually a 
rabbit - I'm sure it's dead - the snake 
of course. 


A farm worker found in the silage a 
1-2 metre Tiger Snake struggling to 
swallow a 30 cm. rabbit. 


The farmer owner said that recently 
they had cases of stock bitten by 
snakes. 


Like the old lady - were they trying to 
swallow a cow? 


Murray Hodges sent me this story 
from the Colac Herald, 9-1-98, with 
the comment “Perhaps frogs and 
mice are getting scarce.” 


Yes, it certainly indicates the stress 
placed upon creatures to survive 
under these rather unseasonable 
conditions. (Under normal 
conditions things are bad enough 
with destruction of habitat.) 


Why not get in some reptile watching 
during the warmer months? 
Generally lizards like some sort of 
cover and early morning warming 
spots such as rocks and logs. A 
light-footed approach is essential. If 
you think they are around a quiet sit 
could locate them. 


Snakes? Well, just think of where 
they would be looking for food and 
stay away from that area - only 
kidding. 


Always take into account reptiles (as 
a general rule) rely on camouflage 
and a minimum of movement for 
survival and hunting, so often are 
hard to see. 


Jerringot used to be a great place for 
Tiger Snakes - especially when you 
were not looking for them. 
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Check your place for lizards. If 
there is adequate permanent 
cover e.g. ground-cover, planks, 
low growing shrubs, fallen 
branches and leaves, then you 
could have lizards living quite 
happily with you. Have a look. 


Deadman's Loop; Beaut Walk 6: 
| Know | said ‘no more’ - but | can't 
help myself. Deadman's Loop - 
now that sounds a welcoming sort 
of trail. There has got to be a 
posse and a hanging tree 
thereabouts. 


This trail commences at the 
Steiglitz Court House. Walk west 
(down) to Sutherland Creek and 
turn left on to the well-defined 
track (Stawell St). Follow this for 
approx 0.8 km. to where the trail 
commences with a sign-post 
marker and creek crossing. 
Shortly after the crossing there is 
a bit of a rock scramble through a 
small gorge which is one of the 
reasons the trail is graded as 
difficult. (| followed the trail out 
of the dry, rock-strewn creek-bed 
to find a small bush meadow of 
yellow everlastings punctuated 
with the magenta of Stork's-bills. 
This was a real surprise as | 
expected little to be flowering 
under these arid conditions, 
6-1-98.) 


The trail continues out to the 
Meredith-Steiglitz Road where 
you right turn and head back to 
the Cout House. Allow at least 
two hours for this walk. With the 
creek now reduced to pools, 
walking is easy, but conditions 
would change with a flowing creek 
and wet rocks. 


This walk could be undertaken in 
two stages (on different days) so 
that the more difficult rock 
bashing section is avoided. First 
- walk from the Court House as 
above and return when you don't 
feel comfortable. Second - walk 
as far as the creek from the 
Meredith-Steiglitz road and return 
to the road. As you drive from 
Steiglitz the trail signpost is on the 
left, approx. 1.5 km. 


On a club excursion to this area 
Gordon McCarthy pointed out this 
trail whilst Chris Worrall, Ranger 
in Charge, motivated me with the 
leaflet - “Walks around Steiglitz”, a 
Parks Victoria publication, 
available locally. 


A Passage of Dolphins. 

Young Tom Allison from next door 
postcarded me from Wye River to 
tell me about all the dolphins. 


His parents filled in the gaps on what 
they said was an amazing spectacle. 
On Sunday 11-1-98, between seven 
and eight pm., they watched, by their 
estimation, 300-400 dolphins pass 
by, heading towards Apollo Bay. 


And Also: 

Coastal Plants - take a walk and talk 
to the flowers. Southern Sea Heath, 
saltmarsh and coast, low growing, 
delicate white to pink flowers. 


Beach Rocket - long flowering, four 
petalled pink flowers, flask shaped 
green fruits, right on the beach, 
clumpy, sprawing. 


Beaded Glasswort, small stems like 
beads glued together, fresh green 
with an occasional red bead, low 
growing, tiny greenish-white flowers. 
| have a feeling that what | called 
Beaded Glasswort Sarcocornia 
quinqueflora could be Thick-head 
Glasswort Sarcocornia blackiana . 


To a thick-head like I, they look both 
the same. Some grows at Jerringot. 


Rounded Noon-flower - necklaces 
of autumn-toned, fleshy leaves. 


Austral Seablite - shrub with blue- 
green to red leaves, wide colour 
variations in small area, tiny green 
flowers. 


Coast Bead-heath - a large shrub 
decorated with white berries. 


Waders - watch for first signs of 
breeding plumage. Double-banded 
Plovers arrive still in breeding 
plumage. 


Return of - Gang-gang Cockatoos; 
Spotted Pardalotes to urban areas; 
Swifts; Vagrants, unusual weather 
conditions could bring these to our 
area. Last year at this time Spotted 
Harriers close to Geelong. 


Refer to Geelong Naturalist Vol. 32- 
9, P 2 for February 1997 notes. 


o 
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CONSERVATION MATTERS 


_. Valda Dedman 


It has been a busy time, with letters 
or submissions on a wide range of 
topics. We objected to a planning 
permit for a dwelling on Crown Land 
in Slate Quarry Road, Meredith, and 
to the establishment of a pine 
plantation in Souths Road, Grenville, 
which would destroy remnant native 
vegetation. We suggested protective 
measures for land adjoining the Don 
Wallace Reserve at Teesdale, and 
supported a proposal that would add 
land to Buckley Falls Park, and also 
the Surfrider Foundation proposal 
regarding the Surf Coast Marine 
National Park. 


We prepared a submission to the 
Lake Beeac Draft Management Plan, 
which included measures for the 
protection of the endangered Spiny 
Pepper Cress and the interpretation 
of the environmental values of Lake 


,Beeac. 


Club members have been 
participating in the City of Greater 
Geelong's environmental 
management strategy workshops. | 
am not sure what lasting value these 
will have, although there appears to 
be a great deal of community input 
from environmentally aware citizens. 
| say this because of a disturbing 
statement in a letter from the City’s 
Integrated Planning department, 
which neatly passes responsibility for 
the protection of flora and fauna to 
DNRE, because Council “does not 
have a statutory role”. 


Together with the GEC and the 
Friends of Belmont Common we are 
preparing a questionnaire to 
ascertain the environmental 
philosophy of all candidates in the 
forthcoming council elections. We 
will publicise these views, so that all 
voters can make an informed choice. 


Belmont Common 

At the Council meeting on 10 
December, Council almost voted 
not to proceed with the 
watersports complex, because of 
the ever-increasing cost. Five of 
our 12 councillors voted against a 
proposal to fund an extra $34,000 
towards technical and 
environmental studies. 


Although all appears quiet, while 
studies are being carried out, we 
are ever vigilant. The GEC has 
written to Council requesting it to 
allocate $5,000 for the preparation 


and dissemination of an 
alternative concept plan for 
Belmont Common. It will be 


interesting to see how Council 
responds.. 


Jerringot 

Our lease has been renewed - at 
last! It is now a “Management 
Agreement” with the Council, and 
runs until the end of April, when 
the IWSC environmental studies 
are due to finish. We still want to 
add the two ‘Golf Course’ wetlands 
to the area, since they are part of 
the Jerringot system. 


Although the water level is down, 
the birds are still great. Snipe are 
still visiting and Baillon’s Crake 
and Buff-banded Rail have 
recently been seen. Large 
numbers of duck and Banded 
Lapwing are present. 


Waterwatch testing of both north 


and south swamps will be 
resumed. A training course will be 
held in February. If you are 


interested in taking part, please let 
me know (ph: 5243 2374). 


` Blue-green Algae 


Blue-green algae have reached 
unacceptably high levels in the 
Barwon River between Queens 
Park and the Breakwater. High 
risk activities such as waterskiing 
and swimming are not permitted. 
Canoeing and rowing are medium 
risk activities. Skin irritations or 
rashes may occur if algal cells 
come into contact with exposed 
skin. Algal poisoning can cause 
livestock production losses or 
even death. 


Snipe Snippets 

Such is the international significance 
of Latham’s Snipe that, as part of the 
site remediation of the 2000 Olympic 
Games, a new wetland is being 
constructed for Latham’s Snipe, and 


two other wetlands are being 
manipulated to provide temporary 
feeding habitat while invertebrate 
populations build up sufficiently. 


In conjunction with this, a snipe study 
is being carried out in freshwater 
wetlands beside the Hunter Estuary 
at Newcastle. This is a much more 
extensive (and expensive) study 
than our local one, and involves radio 
tracking of birds. 


Clive Minton, in The Tattler of 
November 1997, writes, “Belmont 
Common is one of the top sites in 
the whole of Australia for Latham’s 
Snipe, with up to 250 birds being 
consistently present over the late 
September to November period in 
normal years”. 

o 


ocam 


Would you like to see 
changes in the club ? 


If so, the best way to achieve this is 
by serving on the committee. 


Or perhaps you would like to give a 
little of your time after all those 
meetings and excursions which you 
have enjoyed. 


By the time the next issue arrives the 
annual elections will be only a few 
weeks away so why not give some 
thought to it now. 


If you decide that you would like to 
proceed, or if you would like more 
information on what [5 required, 
contact any committee member, or 
preferably the club secretary. 

o 
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THE DRAGONFLY 


By Dave King 
8 Traum Street, Portarlington, 3223. 
In the November, 1997, issue of the Geelong Naturalist a plaintive request was made for an article on Dragonflies. 
This is essentially in response to that call! 


Dragonflies, it would appear, create a deal of interest. This is probably due to the fact that some of the species are 
one of Australia's largest flying insects, coupled with their extraordinary aerial ability and variety. Dragonflies, or to 
give them their scientific name, the order Odonata, consisting of two sub-orders, Zygoptera (similar wings) and 
Anisoptera (unequal wings); respective common names being Damselfly and Dragonfly. 


In general terms the Damselfly are smaller than the true Dragonfly, and in most cases more colourful. At rest they 
are easily distinguished; Damselflies hold their wings over the body in the vertical plane, whereas, Dragonflies hold 
the wings extended in the horizontal plane. In addition the wings of Damselflies are virtually equal in size and shape, 
those of the Dragonflies are distinctly unequal and of more robust appearance. The general morphology is the 
same, a head wih relatively large eyes, a stout thorax and along pencil thin abdomen, Fig. 1. 


The head can be swvelled to enable a wde field of view. With the exceptionally large eyes, having a great number 
of facets, provide for great powers of perception; enabling with ease the interception of flying insect prey. A thorax 
of large dimension is able to contain substantial flight muscles, providing for their extreme ease of manoeuvre. The 
six legs are configuratively arranged to seize prey in the manner of a scoop, and may hold several victims at any 
one time. Prey may be consumed in flight, or if gathering is plentiful, may be devoured whilst at rest. It is for this 
primary reason that the legs are not designed for walking or crawing, simply to hold prey and grasp any suitable 
position for resting and consuming prey that may still be held. Dragonflies are very territorial, particularly when 
feeding, and will fiercely defend their area against any interloper. 


The abdomen is relatively long and narrow, having an almost constant width. Ten segments can be easily 
determined. In the male, the tenth segment is provided with a pair of appendages acting as ‘claspers’, used during 
mating. Unique amongst insects the male has, on segments two & three, special accessory genitalia. In preparation 
for pairing , the male transfers sperm from a genital opening on segment nine to the accessory genitalia on 
segments two & three. When encountering a receptive female he will grasp her by the neck or thorax with his 
‘claspers’. The female will then curve her abdomen under his until the tip of her abdomen connects with the male's 
accessory genitalia, in order to receive the sperm. On many occasions pairs may be seen flying whilst in this 


attitude, Fig.3. In many instances, particularly wth Damselflies, the male will tow the female about as she lays her 
eggs or oviposits. 


The female on receiving sperm, stores it in a chamber called the spermatheca; this chamber is connected to the 
oviduct down which the egg passes to be layed. As the egg passes the duct connecting the spermatheca a few 
sperm are released and fertilization takes place. Sperm remains viable in the spermatheca for an extended period, 


So ovipositing may be affected over a relatively long period, during which the male wil guard the female against any 
approaches by other males. 


Ovipositing methods vary with the species, placing on the surface of vegetation, on mud, or depositing in standing 
water; this is termed exophytic ovipositioning. Species normally inhabiting sites having aquatic plants, insert the egg 
into an incision made in the plant tissue, this is termed endophytic ovipositioning. On hatching the nymph will grow 
in stages marked by moults, some ten to fifteen, during its life time. 


Dragonfly nymph stage is entirely aquatic, often referred to as ‘Mudeyes’ by anglers, who use them for bait. Nymphs 
are voracious predators upon the other aquatic creatures. Usually remaining, still waiting to ambush any prey that 
ventures close enough to be within reach of their modified labium, Fig. 2. A pair of labial palps are situated on the 
end of the raptorial labium that folds beneath the head. It can be extended at a very rapid rate, the labial palps 
grasping the prey; the labium then withdrawn such that the prey is presented to the mouth for consumption. 


Though fierce predators themselves they do have their enemies. Nymphs are preyed upon by many fish and no 
doubt by crayfish, it is also probable that cannibalism also occurs. Adults have been observed by the writer being 
preyed upon by Silver Gull, and it is conceivable that the smaller raptors would find them suitable. 


References 

Chapman, R.F. (1975), The Insects, English Univ. Press, London. 
Corbet, C., (1962), A Biology of Dragonflies, Witherby, London. 

Miller, R. (1996), Freshwater Invertebrates, Gould League of Vic., Melb. 
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Fig.2, Labialmask of the larva. Fig.3, Copulation in flight. 
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COMMUNITY AWARENESS 
FOR GEELONG RAMSAR 
WETLANDS 

... Margaret Cameron 


Geelong is lucky. We have 
wonderful wetlands close by with a 
wealth of waterbirds and other 
widlife. Some are so significant for 
migratory birds that they have been 
protected under the Ramsar Treaty 
- that is, the Australian Government 
has signed an international 
agreement to protect and enhance 
them because of their value to birds 
which migrate across national 
boundaries, especially migratory 
waders. This means we are all 
responsible for these wetlands and 
their birds. 


The City of Greater Geelong 
supported by Parks Victoria and the 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club has 
been granted $44,000 for twelve 
months initially up to a maximum of 
three years, from the Natural 
Heritage Trust, for a project of 
community awareness for Geelong 
Ramsar Wetlands. 


A Steering Group has been formed 
with representatives οἱ all 
stakeholders - government 
agencies like the City, Parks 
Victoria, DNRE Coast Action and 
community groups like ourselves, 
the GEC and the Bird Observers 
Club. A Project Officer will be 
appointed shortly. 


The vision of the project is 'To value 
and protect Geelong Ramsar 
Wetlands’ and the outcomes are 
likely to include an education and 
awareness kit for school and 
community use, a set of guidelines 
and training courses for Council and 
other land management staff on 
best practice planning and 
management for wetlands and the 
establishment of a community- 
based monitoring program for 
wetlands that is scientifically based 
and can be used as a basis for 
ecologically sustainable 
management. 


Margaret is our representative on. 


the Steering Group and will keep us 
informed about the project. 


Oo 
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TWO PLANTS AND A NEW 
ANIMAL FOR JERRINGOT 
... Valda Dedman 


Monkey Flower Mimulus repans 
somehow missed the Jerringot list. 
Thank you to Dick Southcombe for 
the discovery. 


There is a nasty outbreak of Prickly 
Lettuce Lactuca serriola near the 
cycle track and extending 
westwards. It is a strange-looking 
plant that appears almost two- 
dimensional because the leaves are 
aligned in a north-south direction. 
The stem is stiff with a row of soft 
golden spines, and when broken 
exudes a milky sap. Many of the 
plants are more than a metre high 
and some have already seeded. 


It is a plant we could do without. 
Could you spare a few minutes to 
pull out a dozen? The soil is soft 
after rain and the spines are not as 
formidable as they look. 


Leon McNamara from the Barwon 
Valley Golf Club stopped and 
rescued a freshwater turtle that was 
on the entrance road. We do not 
know the species, but Leon reports 
that it was about 25 cm long. He put 
it in long grass near the bird hide, so 
keep your eyes open for it. 


o 


LOST SLIDES 


Some time ago John Sherwood 
of Deakin University at 
Warrnambool addressed the 
Club on the Barwon Estuary. He 
illustrated his talk with a set of 
slides. The next time he went to 
give the talk he realised he did 
not have his slides and he thinks 
he lent them to someone at his 
Geelong talk, possibly to be 
duplicated for the Club. He is 
desperate to get them back. If 
anyone has them, or knows 
Where they may be, please 
contact John. Ph 03 5563 3100. 


Oo 


VISITING BIRDO'S 
... Dick Southcombe 


About twenty fellow naturalists from 
Albury/Wodonga, Castlemaine, 
Bendigo and Ballarat will be visiting 
us on Saturday 28th February and 
Sunday 1st March for α bird 
watching weekend. 


Margaret Cameron is our leader for 
Saturday's program which will 
commence at Karingal at 8.00 am. 
We would appreciate a few helpers 
as smallish groups wil benefit our 
visitors and our own members if 
they would like to attend also. 


We are arranging a 6 pm. meal at 
Karingal which will be followed by a 
slideshow and supper. Cost about 
$10/head. 


Our visitors will be cruising the bay 
with Ken Simpson on Sunday 1st 
March. 


Please let me know (Ph. 5243 3916) 
by Friday 20th February if you are 
able to help in any way at all and/or 
will be. attending the evening 
meal/program. 


[s] 


OCEAN GROVE PARK 
(INGAMELLS) 
... Dick Southcombe 


The tenacious hardworking group of 
Ocean Grove people have been 
successful in retaining Ingamells as 
a public park. We congratulate the 
committee led by Colin Atkins on 
their thorough campaign and 
acknowedge the contribution made 
by Graeme and Wilma Tribe. Long 
may the stand of significant Yellow 
Gums remain. 


A further $200,000 has to be raised 
by the committee over the next 
three years. 


o 
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TO THE ARCTIC 


BIRD-WATCHING IN NORWAY 
By Marilyn Hewish 


; 
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97 Grey St., Bacchus Marsh, Vic. 3340 


| travelled with friends and our itinerary was: stay in Bergen for 2 weeks; travel north by car and plane to Tromsoe above 
the Arctic Circle; coastal boat south through the Lofoten Islands and along the western coast of Norway; visit the seabird 
breeding island of Runde off central Norway; then a final week in Bergen. | timed my trip for April 1997, late spring, but 
the weather was more like winter, with record snowfalls, gales and sub-zero temperatures. 


Ever since | lived in Canada in the 1970s, | have been attracted to cold countries and vistas of snow, ice and rock. One 
third of Norway lies above the Arctic Circle. However, it is habitable even at very high northern latitudes because of 
warming by the Gulf Stream. There are many islands, and the coastline is broken by inlets and fjords separated by steep 
mountain ranges. This provides spectacular scenery but also ensures that travel by car is slow, tortuous and at times 
terrifying. To go north by road in Norway you must travel east, west and south in the process, and negotiate bridges, car 
ferries, tunnels and mountain passes. 


Bird-watching in a European country is a strange mixture of the familiar and the unfamiliar. The familiarity arises from 
our cultural ties with Europe. We already’ know many birds from poetry, fairy tales, fables, stories, music, and Christmas 
card illustrations. 


The novelty strikes us because most of their birds are not only different species to ours, but belong to unfamiliar families. 
Because cold ocean waters are very productive, there are many birds (sea-ducks, auks, divers) in coastal waters and 
huge colonies of seabirds on some islands. The severity of the winters forces most birds to migrate; not just waders, but 
also land birds, waterbirds and seabirds. The migration seasons in spring and autumn are short but spectacular. 


A few highlights from my time in Norway: 


+ Identification of the many gull species is daunting. The lake in Bergen city supports 5 species (Common, Lesser 
Black-backed, Greater Black-backed, Herring and Black-headed) in a variety of juvenile-adult and breeding- 
nonbreeding plumages. The secret is to concentrate on adults for identification. 


+ The Magpie - a noisy, bold bird of the cities, with striking iridescent blue, green, black and white plumage. It features 
- in Rossini's musical piece “The Thieving Magpie”. 


+ My delight at seeing Dippers, pear-shaped black-and-white birds which hunt by walking under water. They bob, put 
their heads under water looking about, then plop! under they go. 


+ Seeing 3 species of diver (Black-throated, Red-throated and Great Northern). Ever since living in Canada, I've been 
fascinated by the divers - duck-like, reptilian-looking birds with weird and unnerving calls like the ghostly howing of 
wolves. 


+ My first views of Puffins. On Runde Island, a blizzard had driven the birds away. Finally | saw them on migration, not 
a perfect view, but better than nothing. 


+ Eiderdowns are made from the down-feathers of eiders, sea-ducks found year-round in Arctic Norwegian waters. 
Every bridge has its little flock of Eiders at the base, the males striking in black, white, apricot and olive-green. Now 
| know why Eiders have down, but how can they bear to put their feet in the water. 


+ A migration watch, sitting on a clifftop for 6 hours and counting a continuous stream of birds single-mindedly travelling 
north over the sea: 1000 individual birds, 22 species. 


+ A breeding colony of fulmars at Runde Island during a blizzard. The birds in the cliff crevices seemed as soft, 
gleaming white and delicate as the snowdrifts building up around them. 


+ Winning the ‘iron-bird competition’, Purple Sandpipers stay for the winter north of the Arctic Circle in Tromsoe. They 
survive in conditions too tough for Australian bird-watchers because the fjords never freeze. 


+ Also ‘iron-bird competitors’: Kittiwakes, gulls with the streamlined shape, speed and agility of terns. From the boat, | 
watched flocks flying wth complete control in a turmoil of snow, wind and spray. 


+ My sightings of Jackdaws, familiar to me from Konrad Lorenz's book on animal behaviour “King Solomon's Ring”. A 
classic book; a classic bird, which lives in the city centre in Bergen. 


+ My talk at the Bergen Bird Club (on counting waterbirds at Lake Eyre). The audience was astonished by the pictures 
of the Australian desert (so flat and dry) and Trevor Pescott's bird photos (Crimson Chat - ννονν!). 


+ The unforgettable view through the cabin porthole of Comet Hale-Bopp suspended above the dark heaving ocean at 
midnight. -- 


| could go on forever. | haven't even mentioned the scenery, which rated 20 on a scale of Ί to 10. The whole trip 
produced lasting memories, and friendships with several Norwegian bird-watchers. 
Arctic bird-watching is a magical experience. Oo 
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SPINY PEPPERCRESS 


Lepidium aschersonii : a miserable little endangered plant 


By Valda Dedman 


69 North valley Road, Highton, 3216. 
When the Club visited Beeac swamp during an excursion in mid 1996, members were shown 8 small plant 
by DNRE officer, Phil du Guesclin, but did not become wildly enthusiastic about it, in spite of its rarity. Spiny 


Peppercress Lepidium aschersonii could be regarded as a miserable little plant, scrawny, spiny, 30 cm tall 
at most, with insignificant little flowers. 


| became interested in this plant when | recently had to prepare comments on the Lake Beeac Catchment 
Management Plan. 


Lepidium is a cosmopolitan genus of 150 species, of which 35 are indigenous to Australia. Victoria has 12 
endemic species and 8 introduced. Many of the native lepidiums are rare or restricted in distribution, and 
some have become extinct. Lepidium aschersonii is classed as endangered in Victoria and is thought to be 
close to extinction in New South Wales, where it occurs in the NE western plains and on marginal central 
western slopes. There is an isolated occurrence, which may be an introduction, at Corackerup Wildlife 
Reserve in Western Australia. 


In Victoria Spiny Peppercress occurs on 12 sites between Mortlake and Beeac, with an outlying population 
at Lake Omeo. Only one of these sites is in a biological reserve (Lake Beeac). It was collected in 1875 from 
Lake Corangamite and in 1883 from Williamstown. | wonder if it ever occurred in the Geelong district. | 
would be pleased to hear of any local reports. Has it been merely overlooked? Much of its habitat has been 
destroyed by drainage, cultivation, or heavy grazing. 


Two other lepidium species on the western volcanic plains and | would appreciate local records of them also. 
L. pseudotasmanicum is common and wdespread, usually in rocky situations, while L. hyssopifolium has 
been rarely reported from western Victoria and is currently known from only two localities to the north and 
north-east of Melbourne. 


L. aschersonii generally grows on seasonally flooded wetlands with heavy cracking black clays, but is 
sometimes found on adjacent drier sites. At Lake Beeac it grows on the steep banks of the eastern shore of 
the salt lake and extends to the water's edge in a saltmarsh dominated by Austral Seablite Suaeda australis. 
Other saltmarsh species there include Streaked Arrowgrass Triglochin striata, Blown Grass Agrostis 
avenacea Australian Salt Grass Distichlis distichophylla and Marsh Club-rush Bolboschoenus medianus. It 
also occurs in the south-western and northern fringes of Beeac swamp, and on adjacent private property. 


The name “lepidium" comes from the Greek word for “scale” and refers to the shape of the squat flattened 
fruits, which split open to eject seeds. “Aschersonii” honours the professor of botany at the Botanic Museum 
at the University of Berlin. Lepidium aschersonii is a perennial herb, arising annually from underground 
rootstock. It is distinguished by the spines on its tangled branchlets and at the tip of the flowering raceme. 
Both stems and leaves are hairy. The leaves at the base of the plant are up to 12cm long and pinnately 
lobed, but become smaller, narrower and stalkless with increasing height up the stem. The greenish-white 
flowers are barely visible and occur in November to December, to be followed by oval stalked fruits only a 
few millimetres long. The fruits are smooth and notched at the tip and contain two seeds, each in its own 
separate chamber. 


Cresses belong the mustard family Brassicacae, which includes many of our vegetables, such as cabbage, 
cauliflower, radish and turnip. They contain mustard oils, manufactured by the plants as a defence (although 
obviously not totally effective) against herbivores. Heat inactivates the oils and makes the taste pleasantly 
bland. Aborigines in South Australia steamed bundles of lepidium leaves in earthen pits. Spicy seeds can 
be ground as pepper. The European garden cress is Lepidium sativum, a salad plant which is cut young and 
used wth mustard. It contains large amounts of vitamin C. 


Garden cress germinates easily, but the National Botanic Gardens in Canberra experienced difficulties 
establishing plants from seed of Spiny Peppercress collected by Neville Scarlett in 1982 from Beeac and 
Omeo. Attempts have been made to introduce the species to Lake Goldsmith State Game Reserve near 
Skipton, but although planted seedlings have survived, there has been no natural regeneration there. 


(Continued on page 9) 


(Continued from page 8) 


At Beeac the opportunity presents itself to put in place measures which could aid the preservation of this endangered 
species. One stand, that was fenced off after severe damage by sheep grazing in 1982-83, has regenerated and plants 
also appeared in the 1986-87 season from soil-stored seed in an adjacent area. | do not know the effect of the past two 
dry seasons, or the extent of the species on private land 


In our submission on the Lake Beeac Catchment Management Plan we recommended an active program to protect 
Spiny Peppercress. This would include a thorough survey to ascertain present local distribution, involving local 
landowners in identification and propagation, and the production of a brochure on the species. We believe the plant 
could become a key feature of a wetland education program, wnich would also assist in the management of the entire 


catchment. 
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EXCURSION REPORT 


... Valda Dedman 


The Urban Barwon 
17th January 1998 


Seven people were brave enough to 
turn up on the hottest day so far this 
year. The excursion was modified 
because of the 43 degree heat. 


We started by driving to the site of 
the slope stability analysis study for 
the watersports complex. A 20x20 
metre pit has been dug and slopes of 
various angles constructed. The 
topsoil has been put in one pile and 
other dirt in another, although we 
were not clear if the angle of repose 
was being established. We noticed 
some bank erosion at water level on 
the western slope. 


Like the birds we kept to the shade 
as we walked, firstly along the river 
path and then across the golf course. 
We ended the day at the Jerringot 
bird hide, just as the wind started to 
get up. Dick Southcombe kindly 
walked back to the cars and brought 
back his ‘bus’ to carry us to our cars. 
We were very grateful for this 
considerate act. 


The black and white birds showed 
the most heat distress. Magpies, 
Magpie Larks and Willie Wagtails 
kept under the trees, beaks often 
open. A Wattlebird prised grubs 
from under bark to feed its young 
one. Yellow-rumped Thornbills 
forayed out onto the greens, then 
retreated to the shade of tree 
foliage.. Best sightings were of a 
pair of Grey Butcherbirds near the 
river and a Black-winged Stilt at 
Jerringot. There were plenty of 
water birds. 


In spite of extreme weather 
conditions, the bird list totalled 26, 
an indication of wnat a great area 
Belmont Common is. 


Bird List 


Black Swan 

Pacific Black Duck 
White-faced Heron 
Dusky Moorhen 

Eurasian Coot 
Black-winged Stilt 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Masked Lapwing 

Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thombill 
Red Wattlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Willie Wagtail 

Grey Butcherbird 
Magpie-lark 

Australian Magpie 

House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 
European Greenfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Clamorous Reed-Warbler 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Domestic (Feral ) Duck 
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FINDING OUR HARDEST BIRDS 
- WHERE, WHEN & HOW 


Reported by Barry Lingham 


The Bird Group meeting held on January 27 was a little different, with four of our ‘resident experts’ giving us locations 
and techniques to assist in finding some of our more difficult birds. 


Some of these birds are locally rare, whilst others are secretive by nature or easily confused with other species. Each of 


the four speakers has had a lot of experience with the particular species of bird, and members added extra information 
if they could. 


Margaret Cameron began by speaking about Crakes and Rails, those elusive birds of the wetlands. Margaret 
recommended looking for ‘crake holes’ along the edge of wetlands, where areas of exposed mud are bounded by reeds 
or undergrowth. Try patiently watching the small openings amongst the reeds for the birds to move about on the mud. 


Local species include the 


° Buff-banded Rail (reasonably common) around swamps such as Jerringot. 

ο Lewin's Rail (rarely seen) usually noted in running water such as streams 

. Australian Crake (fairly common) and Spotless Crake (uncommon) are both found amongst undergrowth at 
the edge of freshwater or saline wetlands. 

° Baillon’s Crake (uncommon) found moving over water by running on floating vegetation - breeds at 


Jerringot. Seen this month at Barwon Valley funpark wetland. 
Many of these birds are assumed to migrate, and the best time to find them is probably around the end of May. 


Marilyn Hewish spoke of the methods she and husband Dean used to count Barn Ows. The best time was at night with 
the best seasons being winter and spring. Most ows were seen in grassland or open woodland (trees make it harder to 
find perching ows) whilst open areas encourage perching on fence posts and other easily noted spots. 


The most successful viewing method was to drive slowy along back roads with the car lights on high beam until an ow 


was seen and then coasting to a stop with a spotlight trained on the sitting ow. This method also works for Boobooks 
and Tawny Frogmouths. 


The White-throated Nightjar is an uncommon bird that has specific habitat requirements. Locally, it is found along the 


stony ridge tops of the Brisbane Ranges and parts of the Anglesea hills. They prefer rocky areas with a lot of leaf litter 
and some bushes to rest under on hotter days. 


The best time to see the birds is on warm, still, moonlit spring or summer nights. The birds migrate during autumn and 
winter. The distinctive call may be heard over long distances. When flying, they make several fast beats then glide with 
the wings held high (similar to the flight pattern of a butterfly) 


The best methods of seeing the White-throated Nightjar are to 
° sit quietly by a pond at dusk and wait for the birds to skim in over the water 
e drive slowy with headlights on high beam - look for the bright white eye-shine 
° hunt through dense growth along the ridge tops during the day 


Gordon McCarthy spoke of the Eastern Bristlebird. The loud squeaky-wheel call made by the birds will allow an 
observer to find the general location. Patience is needed to keep watch on tracks or open areas beside the heathland 
undergrowth habitat favoured by the Bristlebird. Often, all that is seen is a brief glimpse of a scurrying bird as it runs 
through the heathland. The birds build a large dome nest in thick tea tree or other low scrub. 


Another bird of the heathland is the Southern Emu-wren. These birds are present in many areas of heathland, but they 
rarely leave the cover of the bushes. The thin, high pitched call (like a soft Blue Wren call) is the best clue to their 
whereabouts but again patience is needed to wait until they sit up at the top of a bush. 


Sunny days are best. Sometimes the Emu-wrens can be encouraged to check out an imitated call - do not be too loud 
or they will be scared off. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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(Continued from page 10) 


The Spotted Quail-thrush is another bird found along the ridge tops of the Brisbane Ranges (northem end is best) and 
Anglesea. It has a piping call like a baby blackbird. The best time to see them is on dull, overcast days. The nest is a 
scooped depression often beneath a grasstree. 


Speckled Warblers are birds of the dry country such as the Brisbane Ranges, You Yangs, Bannockburn Bush, Steiglitz: 
or Long Forest. These interesting little birds often occur in the same habitat as Buff-rumped Thornbills. 


Craig Morley spoke of his observation of Australian Hobbies (Little Falcons) in Eastern Park. These birds can be found 
in open woodland where taller trees such as pines or Sugar Gums may be found. They often perch at the top of a sparsely 
foliaged tree. The nest is usually an old Raven's nest. 


The alarm calls of honeyeaters are a good indicator of the presence of a Hobby - the progress of the rapidly moving bird 
can be heard as the alarm calls spread. Best times to spot Hobbies are in the mornings from August to September. 


Four of the local thornbills can be found in the Eastern Gardens. The Yellow Thornbill can be found along the northern 
part of the Botanic Gardens. Look for small groups of yellowish birds foraging along the branches of wattles, casuarinas 
or eucalypts. It has a quiet, contact call that is constantly repeated. 


The Brown Thornbill is found in the denser vegetation of the Botanic Gardens. It is usually low in the undergrowth, but 
rarely on the ground. It has a melodic song plus a harsh scalding call. 


The Yellow-rumped Thornbill is a bird of open areas interspersed with shrubs or trees. It usually feeds on the ground and 
has a pleasant tinkling call. A favoured site for these birds is between Ovals 3 and 4 in the Eastern Gardens. 


Striated Thornbills are active high in the trees amongst the outer leaves. They have a high pitched contact call that the 
birds emit as a group moves amongst the foliage. If the birds face you directly, a distinct ‘widows peak’ can be noted, 
formed by the joining of the white markings above the eyes. These thornbills can be seen amongst the trees in the 
Botanic Gardens. 


The Buff-rumped Thorbill is a bird of the drier country. It prefers forest with a leafy understorey. As a group of birds 
moves through the bush flushing insects, the metallic tinkling contact call that can be heard for some distance. When 
the birds fly, the distinct orange buff rump can be easily noted 


This evening was very informative and a great way to start in to 1998. Thanks to all four of our speakers for sharing 
some of their secrets with us and a special thanks to Gordon who supplied most of the slides for the evening. 


Next Month’s Speaker 
Margaret Cameron is speaking to us on “Bird Watching in South Africa”. | am sure that Margaret will entertain us in her 
usual inimitable fashion, so | hope to see you all there on February 24th. o 


NOTE ON THE HORSFIELD'S BRONZE-CUCKOO 
(Crysococcyx basilis) 
By Dave King 


8 Traum Street, Portarlington, 3223. 


Whilst reading a book mid-morning 2 January 1998, my attention was drawn to the sound of falling rain drops; something 
to which one becomes acutely sensitive in the prevailing severe draught conditions. Surveying the back-yard scene to 
ascertain my ears were not deceiving me, | observed in a nearby tree a bird acting a little strangely. Closer observation 
with binoculars determined it to be an immature Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo. 


The cuckoo was perched with its wings outstretched and tail fanned. The wings occasionally fluttered, as often occurs in 
young birds when being fed by adults. This went on for some two minutes without an adult bird of any species 
approaching. Unfortunately at this time a movement in the next garden frightened the cuckoo away. What cannot be 
explained for certain is whether the bird was exhibiting a ‘begging for food’ mode or a reaction to the small amount of rain 
falling at that time. 


Plumage of this specimen was virtually as illustrated in Pizzey 1997. Grey-brown dorsally, off-white below. A tawny 
coloured bar through the open mid-wing area, faint barring on the chin, a dark line through the eye surmounted by a white 
eye-brow. The tail when fanned, centrally tawny, bordered by outer feathers of off-white with dark bars. 


Reference 
Pizzey, G. (1997), Field Guide to The Birds of Australia, Harper Collins, Sydney. o 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


The Bird Observer, November 
1997. “Birds and Wattles” by Ellen 
McCulloch. Results of BOAC 
Survey. It lists the many species of 
birds and acacias which have 
associations for nesting and/or 
feeding. 


Helen |νες of Maryborough, Vic. tells 
a delightful tale, “The Story of Jake 
an Australian Raven”. 


Many good ideas for interesting 
places to visit may be found in 
letters from members. For instance, 
Bob Tate of Alexandra, Vic. makes 
Townsville Common, 3500 ha. of 
environmental park with varied 
habitat, observation points and bird 
hides, all wth good walking tracks or 
gravel roads, such a place. 


Habitat, December 1997 gives 
coverage and update on ACF's 
Campaign activities, including in 
Victoria, the HOOP group (Hands 
Off Our Parks) to counter alienation 
and privatisation, an ever increasing 
threat in the State. 


Four young bilbies are now living on 
Thistle Island just off the Eyre 
Peninsula in South Australia. Their 
release, part of an ongoing captive 
breeding and release program being 
carried out by the Monanto 
Zoological Park and the SA Bilby 
Recovery Team, ends a sixty-year 
period of extinction for the species in 
South Australia. 


“Green Light at the Tunnel's End” by 
Sharon Staines, is Habitat's special 
supplement this month. It describes 
the rapid growth of many 
environment-related jobs in trade 
and industry following on steps taken 
for the protection and repair of the 
environment. [ 


Wildlife Australia, Summer 1997. 
Wildlife report has news of a 
Loggerhead Turtle fitted with a radio 
transmitter being re-found in 
Moreton Bay, off Brisbane, after 
being tracked 2700 kilometres to 
New Caledonia and back. The turtle 
returned to a spot only a few 
hundred metres from where he was 
first captured. 
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“Weathering the Storm” by Dr. 
David Priddel and Nicholas Carlie 
- Cabbage Tree Island, a few 
kilometres offshore from Port 
Stephens, NSW, is the only 
offshore rainforest in southern 
Australia. It is the sole breeding 
location of Australia's rarest 
endemic seabird, the Gould's 
Petrel. This article gives a 
description of the island, the 
Gould Petrel's habits and the 
threat currently being imposed on 
its habitat by rabbits which were 
introduced to the island at the turn 
of the century as part of an ill- 
conceived rabbit control program. 


There is an article about the 
Tasmanian Devil by Danielle 
Wood and the winning entries 
from the Australian Wildlife 
Photographer of the Year 
competition are shown in breath- 
taking splendour. 


Other new magazines on hand 
include the current edition of 
EMU, Birdlife International 
update, Waves, The Maritime & 
Coastal Community Network 
newsheet and its Victorian edition, 
Southern Regional Ripples. 


Newsletters include those of 
Ballarat, Mildura, Northern 
Territory, You Yangs, Bendigo, 
Latrobe Valley and People Caring 
for Nature. 


TED ERREY NATURE 
CIRCUIT 
... Dick Southcombe 


At long last formal agreement has 
been achieved regarding the route of 
a circuit walk to commemorate the 
extensive botanical survey work Ted 
carried out in the Brisbane Ranges. 


Outlook, Anakie Gorge and Nelson 
tracks are the principal tracks of the 
circuit which passes through 
bushland either side of Switch Road 
from Ballan Road to Stoney Creek. 


The circuit can be accessed from 
Switch Road (at Red Beaks) Stoney 
Creek Picnic Ground and Anakie 
Gorge Picnic Ground. This enables 
short sections to be walked by those 
who feel the seven kilometres is 
beyond them on a single outing. 


This project provides a great 
opportunity for all members who 
have different special interests to 
work together fora common end. 


The purpose of the walk is to inform 
and educate those who tread those 
tracks about the relevant natural 
features, hoping their increased 
understanding will lead to a greater 
appreciation and a desire to protect 
and conserve the natural 
environment regardless of habitat 
type. 


Our task is to explain the natural 
features and their interaction on 
display boards erected at 
appropriate sites on the circuit. 


The first vital step is to form some 
small groups - each of which 
comprise members wth diverse 
special interests - to walk the circuit 
noting features and possible display 
sites. This data will be pooled and 
used to draw up a first schedule of 
sites and information to be displayed 
there, which no doubt will be 
amended until consensus is reached 
at schedule x. This will take some 
time, as seasonal situations must be 
included and GFNC is not prepared 
to put its name to something less 
than first class. 


There is no doubt that the wide- 
ranging personal skills of our 
members will produce an excellent 
final result and the committee is 
looking forward to receiving many 
offers of assistance. Please register 
your interest in the project to-night or 
phone me on 5243 3916. 

oO 
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Instead of the usual report on the Victorian Naturalists August Safari to Fraser Island presented at our members’ Night, 


we have 


From Brisbane we travelled in convoy so fine 

north to Maleney where shopping's divine. 
- Just as well we didn't have time to stop! 

Mary Caincross Park, near Maleney it's true 

was a taste of delights with rainforest and view. 
- Picturesque sights to the sea and rainforest. John 
Sinclair told us wonderful aboriginal dreamtime stories 
of the glass house mountains dominating the landscape. 


Camp nights at Cooloola near Harry's old hut 

on the banks of the Noosa - a fine camping spot. 
- Peace and serenity near this quiet, wide tea-coloured river. 
Reflections a-many. Early morning mist, kookaburras, 
scribbly gums, and melaleucas. 
Cooloola National Park in the Great Sandy Region of Southern 
Queensland is an unspoilt wilderness. 

On the river Noosa in the still morning air 

we canoed and boated down to Camp 3 with 

Wallam and wildflowers and a walk through the bushland 

Up up to a sandpatch with spectacular view. 
- The Noosa was still, and mirror-like reflections of creamy 
barked trees on the river bank were a border of beauty in 
our peaceful world. Birds called. 
- The Wallam swamp was a joy - boggy, covered in wildflowers. 
ringed by real ‘banksia men’, an orchid or two, grasstrees. 
Intrepid walkers made it to the Sandpatch, others were 
intent on looking at every plant along the way. 

Some of us floated in the great Noosa River. 

Someone went fishing and caught three bags full 

of water, oh dear me! Fish with a difference., 

good floaters, but containers not waterproof! 
- This was a very interesting experience. 


From sandy beach to ferry, we drove in a whirl. 

White caps and rainshowers, and a grey-green choppy sea. 

Then off on to Fraser Island we went in high glee 

for a drive on the beach to Dilli Village for tea. 
- A downpour on arrival at the old forestry camp, our first 
accommodation, meant the luxury of cabins and no wet tents! 
We found Dilli Village comfortable - and convenient 
to the wonders of the southern part of the island. 
Anticipation of an interesting week ahead on Fraser Island. 


Lake edges of white sand, scalloped and rippling, 

tea coloured waters, reflecting sky silvers, 

‘coffee rock’ humate, the impervious sediment 

on lake beds - the colours!!! Joy to behold. 
- The freshwater lakes, each with its own special quality and 
beauty, are a fascinating part of the ecosystem. Perched 
(above the water table), Barrage (caught behind a sand dune). 
and Window (tapping into the water table). We visited many 
- some of us went swimming, birdwatching, some paddled and 
felt sand between toes, others just swooned. 

Crystal clear waters in white sandy creek beds, 

flowing so swiftly, free from ageless sands. 

crossing the beach down to the ocean. 

Re-cycling back - where it all began. 
- Acontinual source of wonder, and interest. 

The trees on the island - words cannot describe. 

The ancientness, the majesty, reaching for the sky. 

AND who can forget John Sinclair's gleam of happiness. 

when he looked at the ‘Angophera’ - pink barked and voluptuous. 
- Satinay (turpentine), Melaleuca, Swamp Mahogany, Scribbly 
Gum, Crow's Ash, Casuarina on the foredunes, Pandanus on the 
skyline, Moreton Bay Ash (tessellated bark), Hoop Pine, 
Strangler Fig and Cicad - to name just a few! 


“ An Adventure with John Sinclair at Cooloola - Fraser Island and Hervey Bay” by Nola Haines. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The coloured rainbow sands, spectacular and glowing. 

Orange, red gold, yellow, brown. Sculpted by the wind. 

- the high sand cliffs along the beaches glow with the 
colours of minerals leached through the sands of time, a 
fine contrast to the blue of the sky. Raptors soared. 

- To the Badjalla aboriginal people of the island, the 
coloured sands were made by the shattering of the rainbow 
man as he protected his woman. 

Driving in the 4WD, listening to John's patter. 

Scenery from side to side - that was all that mattered. 

- Up dune, down dune, soft sand, shovels always ready; 
along tracks through rainforest, even bogged in tidal creek. 
New chum drove well and Field Nat drove the best. 

Sand blows are dynamic, moving, moving, moving. 

Ever changing mini-landscapes open to the sky. 

- Wind blown sand from the oceanside engulfs vegetation in 
rapid time. Tall trees disappear, lakes fill in. Plants 
recolonise the ‘older’ area where water is trapped under- 
ground on the humus of the previous vegetation. And so it 
all continues... the cycle of life, on an island... 

- ‘The moving finger writes and having writ 

Moves on....” 

- And what a good time some of us had climbing Flinders 
Sand Blow, viewing the shark, and the whale spouts on the 
horizon - then running down the dune. 

Eastern beach - Highway One with fishermen galore; 

The Maheno wreck sunk in the sand - a sightseeing stop for sure. 
- There seemed to be so many 4WD's on the beach - but the 
crowds weren't there. All enjoyed the unique freedom of 
this driving experience. 

Our campsites were delightful, secluded from the hoipolloi. 

Good food, “A flask of wine, a book of Verse. 

And thou beside me in the wilderness. 
And wilderness is paradise now.” 


- Dundabarra was a bush camp on the island's eastern side. 
The hop bush was flowering all pink and cream, the wedding 
bush all creamy white. There was a grassy sward for tents 
and meandering sandy tracks among the trees. 
- Bowarrady was on the western beach (on Hervey Bay) beside 
a crystal creek. Dolphins, and a glorious red staircase 
across the water to a glowing sunset. 
Drosera and ferns clung in the dripping humate mini cliffs 
on beach edge. 

Raptors in abundance entertained us quite a lot, 

monitors went waddling by at some of our lunch stops. 

We saw dingoes where the people were, a very sorry sight, 

and footprint wriggles in the sand were a study source for sure! 
- The Red-backed Fairy Wren gleamed in the sun; White- 
breasted Sea Eagles, Brahminy and Whistling Kite, Osprey 
soared over the beach; White-breasted Woodswallow looked 
for a housing complex; Mangrove Kingfisher called; Scarlet 
and White-cheeked Honeyeater were in abundance; Spectacled 
Monarch, Red-tailed Black Cockatoo, Drongo, Jabiru were 
some of the specials. 


On Hervey Bay we sailed away to see leviathons of the deep. 

What an early start, pre-dawn, but breakfast at sea was great. 

Sunrise over Fraser Island was a delightful treat. 

Woke four slumbering humpback whales and two stayed by our boat. 
-They rolled and dived and spy hopped - we all were entranced. 
And most of us can tell you whale spout is stinky-pong and 
fishy! Many photos were taken, there were smiles from 
contented people. A very happy morning. 


Maryborough architecture was an interesting view. 
Our picnic lunch there in the park as excellent as Sue. 
George was fun, and as for John Sinclair - there were jokes, 
laughter and poetry reading from our fearless leader. 
- High praise for a wonderful trip to Cooloola and Fraser 
Island, a unique ever changing dynamic wilderness area. 
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BIRDS AT BARWON DOWNS, VICTORIA 3243 


By John James 
125 Maher's Rd, Barwon Downs, 3243. 


Nothing lifts your spirits like the discovery of a new bird or the return of an absentee of seven years. 


Our small farm at Barwon Downs is currently host to a Black-tailed Native-hen. It arrived yesterday and | saw it again 
this morning (4/1/98). Very dapper, tail cocked in the air, purposeful tread and altogether the bantam cock. | have not 
seen it here before, although in 1985 they were recorded at nearby Gerangamete. To complete my day, a Horsfield 
Bronze-Cuckoo decided to come and dine on some of the millions of pasture grubs on our back lawn. My Bird Diary 
shows that one Horsfield flew into our bedroom window in January 1990 but recovered its senses after about an hour and 
flew away. 


Speaking of senses, | thought | had lost mine when | heard twittering from the vicinity of my utility when | was filling it 
with petrol at a Colac service station yesterday and not a tree in sight. Same call again ten minutes later outside the 
supermarket; again no trees. Same call on my way home and at Barwon Downs store. Eventually, the storekeeper, a 
local farmer, his small terrier and | found a young White-browed Scrubwren perched underneath on the chassis. As it 
made no effort to leave its mobile perch | drove home - still there - but not for long! 


All its cousins, uncles and aunts gave it such an enthusiastic welcome that it flew immediately into the melaleuca where 
it was almost certainly born and proceeded to tell them of life in the big city. 


| think it is one of the uncles who causes me to have to swathe both side mirrors of the ute in plastic to save them from 
constant pecking. Raging hormones here in the country? 


| suppose my high spirits will be tempered somewhat when | go down to collect the eggs from our chook-house tonight. 
You see, afew days ago | had my third sighting of quite a large tiger-snake disappearing down a crack in the floor-boards 
in the chook-house and | fear it may be lurking there still. 


Ah, more work. Tomorrow those floor-boards will have to come up and be replaced with an earthen floor. But then | can't 
because | have just remembered those darned scrubwrens have built a nest in the crutch of my work pants which | left 
hanging on a nail in the workshop, and there are three eggs in it. 


P:S. Does anyone know whether snakes eat hen eggs; it seems to me that our egg production has been down of late. 
o 


BIRD OBSERVATION REPORTS Dec 1997 - Jan 1998 -- compiled by Barry Lingham. 


Observations were submitted by Ray Baverstock (RBa), Craig Morley (CMo), Gordon McCarthy (GMc Ron Mole (RMo), 
Judy Rowe (JR), Grant Baverstock (GBa), Dick Southcombe (DS), Margaret Cameron (MAC), Valda Dedman (VWD), 
Peter Bright (PB), Hans Strefkerk (HS), Polly Cutcliffe (PCu), Graeme Tribe (GT), Laurie Drinnan (LD), Vernon Cohen 
(VCo), Robert Preston (RP), 


This month saw many records of Crakes, which is appropriate considering that Margaret was speaking about them. The 
sighting of the Ringed Plover by Graeme Tribe (wth Dick and Shirley Southcombe plus Ivor and Ruth Graney) was very 
unusual. This bird is a rare visitor to Australia, usually remaining in the Northern Hemisphere. 


The Saltworks are still providing lots of interesting observations - remember to obtain permission before you enter these 
wetlands. 


Fairy Prion 1 10/11/97 Barwon heads, beach washed © VWD 
Hutton's Shearwater 100+ 29/12/97 Bass Straight. About 7 Km from Port Phillip Heads PB 
Cattle Egret 4 2/01/88 Whittington. Coppards Road. Three in breeding plumage. MAC 
26 23/01/98 Whittington. Coppards Road. 6 in breeding plumage. MAC 
12 11/12/87 Moolap. In paddock with cattle. CMo 
Rufous Night Heron 1 8/01/98 | Connewarre. Thompson's Creek. Young bird. HS 
Glossy Ibis 6 18/01/98 Hospital Swamp PB 
Australian Shelduck 1000 27/01/98 Avalon Airfield. Large number in paddock. MHe 
Pacific Black Duck 12 15/12/97 Eastern Gardens. Adult with 11 ducklings. 1st breeding in park. CMo 
Grey Goshawk 1 26/01/98 Otway ranges. Mt Sabine road. White morph. PCu 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 1 13/01/98 Lake Connewarre outlet. Adult GT/CMo 
Peregrine Falcon 1 5/01/88 Portarlington Road, Leopold. Seen again next day. PB 
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Australian Hobby 1 18/01/98 
2 30/11/97 
3 7/12/97 
Brown Quail 1 10/12/97 
Buff-banded Rail 2 23/01/98 
Baillon's Crake 1 12/01/98 
2-4 8/01/98 
Australian Crake 1 13/01/98 
Spotless Crake 1 18/01/98 
1 8/01/98 
Black-tailed Native-Hen 1 10/01/98 
1 6/01/98 
9 19/12/97 
Masked Lapwing 49 15/01/98 
Black-fronted Plover 1 27/01/98 
Ringed Plover 1 11/01/98 
Mongolian Plover 2 11/01/98 


Banded Stilt 2000 29/12/97 
100+ 8/01/98 
many 10/12/97 


Red-necked Avocet many 10/12/97 
20+ 8/01/98 
Marsh Sandpiper 120 10/12/97 
Terek Sandpiper 1 13/01/98 
Latham's Snipe 4+ 1/01/98 
30+ 27/01/98 
1 19/01/98 
1 8/01/98 
Pacific Gull 1 5/01/98 
26 27/01/98 
Fairy Tern 8 10/01/98 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 9 6/12/97 
2 6/12/97 
1 24/01/98 
2 18/01/98 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 14+ 16/12/97 
Rainbow Lorikeet 2 17/12/98 
Bronze Cuckoo sp. 2 Jan 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 1 18/01/98 
1 11/12/97 
Boobook 1 15/12/97 
Tawny Frogmouth 4 7/12/97 
Sacred Kingfisher 1 1/12/97 
White-throated Needletail 50 24/01/98 
300 9/01/98 
Singing Bushlark 1 18/01/98 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 1 Dec-Jan 
2 30/11/97 
Blackbird 1 23/11/97 
primaries. 
Songthrush 1 9/12/97 
Spotted Pardalote 1 6/12/97 
Silvereye 2 22/12/97 
4+ 10/12/97 
Zebra Finch 1 22/12/97 
Satin Bowerbird 1 23/01/98 
Pied Currawong 1+ 5/12/97 
Little Raven 10+ 9/12/97 
40+ 28/11/97 
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Hospital Swamp PB 
Kardinia Park. Feeding nestlings. CMo 
Eastern Gardens. Three fledglings. CMo+ 
Moolap Salt works GMc 
Jerringot. Feeding in front of hide. One chased 3 mudlarks. GMc 
Barwon Valley Fun Park wetland GMc 
Barwon Valley Fun Park wetland. Seen daily to the 15-1-98 LD 
Begola Wetlands, Collendina. Seen again on 27-01-98 GT 
Belcher's Lane PB 
Avalon Beach/ Cheetham Salt works. VCo 
Serendip GMc 
Hovell's Creek Lara. Feeding on grass. Seen again 08-01-98 VCo 
Serendip VCo 
Barwon Estuary mudflats GT 
Jerringot. Noted from bird hide. RBa 
Lake Connewarre outlet. Observed by five people. GT 
Lake Connewarre outlet. Seen again on 13-01-98 GT+ 
Moolap Salt works. GMc 
Avalon Beach/ Cheetham Salt works. VCo 


Moolap Salt works. Part of flock of 500 mixed avocet/stilt GMc 
Moolap Salt works. Part of flock of 500 mixed avocet/stilt GMc 
Avalon Beach/ Cheetham Salt works. With Black-winged Stilts VCo 


Moolap Salt works. GMc 
Lake Connewarre outlet. GT 
Belmont Common. Seen at four different wetlands. DS 
Moolap Saltworks. PB 
St.Leonards in drain. PB 
Barwon Valley Funpark wetland. : LD 
Rippleside. Dropping sea urchins on path to crack shell for meat. VWD 
St.Leonards foreshore PB 
Swan Bay PB 
Hamilton Hwy. East of Pollocksford. 14 more seen later in day VWD 
Highton. RBa 
Highton. Also on 23-01-98 RBa 
Hospital Swamp PB 
Highton. Heard at 7.00 am for several days VWD 


Waurn Ponds Creek Reserve. Fighting Mynahs over tree hollow. RP 
Freshwater Creek. Both fed by YR Thornbills. One caught by cat HS 


Hospital Swamp PB 
Wallington. Calling CMo 
Highton. Heard in North Valley Road most nights till 15-01-98 VWD 
Eastern park. Two adults plus two fledglings CMo 
Sheoaks. In tree beside Moorabool River. RBa 
Tanybryn camp; Otway Ranges τε] 
Swan Bay PB 
Hospital Swamp PB 
Highton. Daily visitor to Blue Gum in back yard. RMo 
Kardinia Park. Feeding nestlings. CMo 
Botanic Gardens. Male with some white feathers, head, rump & 
Eating a cicada CMo 
Newtown. Calling at 2115 hrs. Also on 14-12-97 CMo 
Pollocksford. Singing. VWD 
Belmont. Oberon Drive. RP 
Newtown. Adults with two or more dependent fledglings CMo 
Ocean Grove. Presumed escapee. GT 
Tanybryn camp; Otway Ranges PCu 
Highton. Not seen in South Valley Road for some time. VWD 
Highton. Not seen in South Valley Road for some time. VWD 


Highton. Eating cicadas and other insects. Seen through Jan. RBa 
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